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Candidate Julian Camacho. 
Photo by Tom Hayward. 


Camacho 
campaigns 


‘‘We are the people who put 
Nixon in office. We are the 
people who put Talcott in office. 
It is our responsibility to take 
them out,’’ said JulianCamacho, 
Democrat candidate for the 12th 
Congressional District. Running 
against incumbent Republican 
Burt Talcott, Camacho was 
speaking in the Student Center 
two weeks ago to gain support- 
ers. 

He attacked the air war in 
Vietnam saying that in the past, 
strategic bombing has been 
proved not to be a deterrent. 
He cited the ineffectiveness of 
air raids on Germany, Japan, 
and North Vietnam. 

In dramatic style, he pro- 
duced a book of income tax 
regulations. He labelled the 
book as one of tax loopholes 
written for big corporations. 
Crying, ‘‘Nothing is there for 
you!’’ he threw the book to 
the floor. 

See Back Page 


OCAA honors 


Horn, Jackson 


MPC athletes Robert Horn 
of Carmel and Jonas Jackson 
of Pacific Grove have been 
named to appear in the 1972 
edition of Outstanding College 
Athletes of America. 

Athletes are nominated for 
this honor by coaches andathle- 
tic directors from colleges and 
universities across the nation, 
on the basis of their displayed 
activities not only in athletics 
but also in community service 
and campus activities. 

Other criteria for selection 
include strength of character, 
leadership both 6n and off the 
playing field, and scholarship. 

Horn, a graduate of Carmel 
High, has won the conference 
diving championship for the past 
two years. He took third- and 
fourth-place honors in two 
events of the Northern Califor- 
nia Swim Meet in April. 

Jackson, a PG High graduate, 
was voted all-conference tackle 
this season following two years 
as an outstanding MPC football 
player. Named to the Outstand- 
ing College Athletes of America 
Hall of Fame, he has beenactive 
in student government and has 
maintained a high academic ave- 
rage. Jackson will transfer to 
San Diego State College in the 
fall. 
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McGovern supporters 


active on campus 


The presidential race isnear- 
ing the home stretch, and the 
campaigns are shifting into high 
gear. The most recent develop- 
ment here at MPC was the 
formation of the Students for 
McGovern, anorganization cam - 
paigning for the ‘‘dark horse” 
of a year-and-a-half ago. 

When George McGovern de- 
clared his candidacy, very few 
people knew who the quiet South 
Dakota Senator was. In the 
18 months that have past, he 
has become a major contender 
for the Democratic nomination. 

The Students for McGovern 
held their first meeting in 
H-207, Thursday, April 27, at 
noon. The 31 people in attend- 
ance listened to Bob Mercer, 
one of the coordinators of the 
group, discuss the work that 
has to be done before the June 6 
primary. 

When asked why he supports 
McGovern, Mercer said that in 
previous campaigns he couldn’t 
get too interested because 
he felt that he would be support- 
ing one man just because he was 
so opposed to another. In this 


a 


campaign ‘I felt like I’m putting 
forth a positive kind of energy. 
I’m not behind McGovern be- 
cause I think he is the ‘lesser 
of so many evils,’ but because 
I believe he will do a creditable 
job as president.’’ 

Two MPC instructors, Dave 
Sawyer and Dave Yamada, are 
actively supporting the group. 
Sawyer’s office has become a 
collection point for campaign 
materials, and Yamada has writ- 
ten a letter to the other faculty 
members for their support. 

The chief function of the S{M 
is to make the students aware 
that McGovern is running and 
what his stands on specific 
issues are. Toward this end 
they have set up a campaign 
table in the Student Center, and 
they plan to distribute litera- 
ture throughout the campus. 
‘“‘For people who are interested 
in the election and want to know 
where McGovern stands on any 
issue, we have position papers 
available at the table explaining 
his feelings.’’ one of the 
McGovern supporters re- 

See Back Page 


Cinco de Mayo brings 


festive atmosphere 


Cinco de Mayo (May 5) is 
independence and independence 
is celebration. MECHA organ- 
ized a celebration with five mu- 
sicians, Mariachis de Monterey, 
last week in the Student Center. 

People came and _ went 
throughout the festivities; at the 
peak there were 200. The at- 
mosphere of the Student Center 
was Mexican, not only the mu- 
sic but also the food. Szabo 
Food Service had agreed to 
serve Mexican food. 

A mexican atmosphere tends 
to bring people together. Stu- 
dents participated in dancing, 
hand-clapping, and all-around 
friendliness. The warmth of 
the Chicano is contagious; their 
style is music and their music 
is moving. 

Cinco de Mayo is the day of 
Mexican independence; the 
French, under Maximilian, were 
defeated by the ousted presi- 
dent Benito Juarez. In present 
times, when concerned people 
are needed to bring change, the 
day is a symbol of hope for 
improvement. 

After the on-campus celebra- 
tion, members of MECHA went 
to the city of Greenfield. There, 
they helped to celebrate the 
fiesta with the Chicanos of that 
city. 

Greenfield City Council had 
passed an ordinance which is 
discriminatory towards ‘‘Mexi- 
can-American youth’’. The tape 
is available in the MPC language 
lab for interested persons. 

MECHA’s participation at the 
Cinco de Mayo celebration in 
Greenfield was designed as a 
show of support and strength. 
Chicanos are boycotting the city 
in an effort to repeal the ordi- 
nance, 

‘c. . . They carry with them 
an unusual, zealous mood which 
is manifested in their culture 
and pride in their past glories, 
to be shared with all peo- 


ple ...’’ This, from an article 
by Hector Garcia in the UC, 
San Diego newspaper, helps ex- 
plain the actions of Chicanos. 
The same article points out 
the pride, dignity, and integrity 
which has been preserved 
against second-rate education, 
poor housing, and labels of 
‘cultural deprivation.’’ 

Although Mexico gained inde- 
pendence from France, it has 
never had complete self-rule, 
due to US intervention. Cinco 
de Mayo will remain the sym- 
bol for the Chicano, of a goal 
for freedom. Viva la Raza!! 


Proposition 9, The Clean En- 
vironment Act, promises to be 
one of the more controversial 
issues this election year. The 
Act was placed on the June 6 
ballot by an initiative action 
signed by 500,000 voters in the 
State. 


The proponents of the Act 


say it will amend and reinforce 
existing state laws against pol- 
lution and polluters. They say 
it will clean up the water and 
coastal areas of the state, force 
stationary polluters to meet re- 
quired standards and ‘‘... Save 
the state over $4 billion in 
environmentally caused medical 
problems, consumer costs, and 
material damage.”’ 

The opponents of the Act say 
that it is so extreme and un- 
workable that not only would 
it bring the economy of the 
state to a halt but would also 
«. , . set back the cause of 
environmental improvement for 
years.” , 

The Act covers most areas 
of possible pollution. It would 
phase lead out of gasoline by 


Students 


oppose 


land acquisition 


A committee of students has 
organized to discuss the pro- 
blem of land aquisitionfor MPC. 
The land in question is adjacent 
to MPC and is the only re- 
maining adjacent land. 

The problem involved is that 
the 15.4 acres are owned by a 
developing company; the com- 
pany plans to build 586 living 
units on the site. The land 
cannot be bought for less than 
$800,000 and a bond issue would 
be necessary. The price per 
acre is $55,000. 

The necessity of acquiring 
the land is to provide for ex- 
pansion of the college within 
10 years. Without the land, 
expansion would involve the set- 
up of a second campus; an ex- 
pensive undertaking. 

Other problems _ involved 
include a lack of time. The 
company will start development 
within 90 days. The bond elect- 
ion would be held within 80 days; 
community favor would have to 
be accomplished during that 
time. 

The committee suggested that 
student speakers go into the 
community to gain public opi- 
nion. From Dr. Blakemore’s 


desk came the suggestion of 
establishing campaign personnel 


i 


Lizz Campos, Ricardo Barboza and Elena Flores were among 


and campaign material funds. 

However, the question of sig- 
nificant and valid reasons for 
acquiring the land has not been 
answered. Also, the practical- 
ity of such a campaign is not 
foreseeable. The developing 
company has a win either way; 
money from the development 
or money from the sale. 

After one meeting, some stu- 
dents felt that the energy 
expended would meet with neg- 
ative results. Too much money 
for too little land would be hard 
to put over on the public. Ac- 
cording to Ricardo Barboza, a 
member, ‘‘Unless the Board of 
Trustees and the Administra- 
tion take the initiative, the 
committee’s effort would be use- 
less.’’ There is a lack of 
information for the committee 
to become a vanguard in the 
move so all they could do was 
offer their resources. 

‘‘We hope that all factions of 
the school, administration, fa- 
culty, and students learn a 
lesson in that a Board of Gov- 
ernors Should be set up for this 
school so that all cancoordinate 
action on future problems.”’ 
summarized Barboza in ex- 
pressing the consensus of the 
committee. 


the participants in last week’s Cinco de Mayo celebration. See 
story at left. Photo by Janet Madison. 


Controversial Proposition 9 seen as 
clean-up measure by proponents 


July 1, 1976. It would require 
that no diesel fuel sold in the 
state have a sulfur contentmore 
than 0.035 per cent by weight. 


Most diesel fuel now contains 


between 2.8 per cent and 3 per 
cent sulfur. 

It would prohibit the letting 
or renewing of oil leases in 
coastal tidelands or submerged 
lands in state waters. This 
includes on-shore Slant drilling 


within one mile of the mean high 


tide line. Exploratory drilling 
in the same areas would be pro- 
hibited. 

As for power plants the Act 
would prohibit the construction 
of atomic-powered electrical 
generating plants for five years. 

Insecticides and herbicides 
are also covered by the Initia- 
tive. It would be unlawful to 
make, buy, sell, import, or de- 
liver any form of persistant 
chlorinated hydrocarbons within 
the state. These would be such 
pesticides as DDT, Chlordane, 
and Fndrine; and phenoxy herb- 
icides, 2-4-D, 2-4-5-T, andSil- 
vex, which were used in Vietnam 


for defoliation. 

The proposition also provides 
for stricter enforcement of 
existing regulations by strength- 
ening the power of Air Pollution 
Control Districts. Variances, 
which are permitted violations 
of air pollution laws, would be 
much more carefully watched 
and controlled. The APCD offi- 
cers who issued a shut down 
order against a polluter would 
be protected from liability. Also 
the Act states that, ‘‘No one has 
the right to a hearing to deter- 
mine the propriety of the issu- 
ance of a shut down order. The 
people find and declare that the 
critical problem of air pollution 
requires emergency action ...” 
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Editorial 
Nixon deals death 


On the premise of protecting 60,000 US servicemen still remain- 
ing in Vietnam, Nixon has declared a land and sea blockade on 
North Vietnam. The sea portion of the blockade, encompassing 
the entire coast of North Vietnam, is being implemented by mines, 
The land part, taking in the remaining boundaries of the country, 
is to be carried out by ‘continued bombing.” Also specified as 
new ‘military targets’’ are all inland transport routes, Exactly 
where the differentiation between civilian transport and military 
will be made is of course left open. 

The first part of the new ‘‘game plan’’ may bring us into direct 
conflict with Russia. The second half may result in war with Red 
China. The consequences of either or both possibilities can be 
readily seen. What is a little less readily seen is what our meg- 
alomaniacal President is telling our nation. In his May 8 address 
he ‘made it perfectly clear’ that he will continue to expand 
his murderous crimes despite the years of supplication by the 
people he is supposed to be serving. 

“Get out of Vietnam!” has been the cry of millions of Americans, 
and Nixon said that getting out of Vietnam is not even an alter- 
native he’ll consider. He is determined to carry on his genocidal 
butchery; the war that he disclaims every time he discusses it, 
yet escalates continually. He says we must ‘win with an honor- 
able peace.’’ How does one win an honorable peace from such a 
dishonorable action? The cost of this dubious victory in terms of 
natural resources, most importantly, the natural resource of hu- 
man life, seems to be no object. 

The blockade and the continued bombing are not in themselves 
the problem. They are only manifestations of the degeneracy 
of the people authorizing them, and of the people like you and me 
who allow such a thing to go on. How will Congress react? Will 
they countermand the apocalyptic insanity that is embodied in 
the May 8 declaration? Will they finally demand that we com- 
pletely withdraw from Vietnam? Will the politicians of this coun- 
try consider the will of the people rather than the will of pol- 
itically neanderthal, military diehards? 

The justification for the expanded aggression is that the North 
Vietnamese have reacted with ‘‘arrogance and insults’ to our 
peace proposals. How dare Nixon speak of arrogance when he en- 
gineers the devastation of their country? 

‘What I want, and I know what we all want, is peace with honor. 
Nixon said. What sort of “honor’’ does he mean; the ‘‘honor’’ 
of destroying a people and their country in the name of ‘‘dem- 
ocracy’’ vs. the villian ‘‘communism?’’ How can anyone be so 
self-centered as to think that he has the right to take life so 
thoughtlessly? Nixon’s cancerous ego has oozed over most of 
Indochina leaving the stench of rot wherever it has touched. 
As for ‘‘peace,’’ he cares no more about peace than he does a- 
bout the names of the American soldiers ‘‘expended”’ on Ham- 
burger Hill, or the name of the young Vietnamese wife eaten alive 
by US napalm before the uncomprehending eyes of her child. 
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Candidates step up activities as 
State primaries limit possibilities 


As the primaries draw nearer The man primarily responsible 


Juiptations of the ee | 
from the Wook of Cope 


By Tom Tolson 

And it came to pass that the Lord, Richard Nixon, wandered 
the campaign trail for forty days and forty nights, and he was 
hungry for campaign funds. Whereupon the Devil, Big Business, 
came on the scene and decided to tempt the righteous 
man, He looked at the Lord Richard Nixon and said, “If you 
are the Lord, Richard Nixon, turn these wages into stone.’’ And 
Richard did so. 

The Devil, Big Business, unsure as to whether this was a trick 
to appease him, posed another feat. He took the Lord Richard 
Nixon to the top of a high mountain and showed him all the safe 
deposit boxes in the world, bulging with big greenbacks, and said, 
‘All this is yours, Lord Richard Nixon, if you will humble your- 
self before me.’’ By which the Lord Richard Nixon prostrated 
himself before the Devil Big Business and kissed his feet. 

The Devil was much pleased, but posed one more trick to the 
Lord Richard Nixon to assure a complete temptation. He said, 
‘Tord Richard Nixon, if you really love me and all my cam- 
paign funds, then hurl yourself from this mountain, for surely 
your cabinet members will catch you.’’ The Lord Richard Nixon 
didn’t hesitate, for he didn’t doubt the loyalty of his cabinet mem- 
bers. He hurled himself from the mountain, and fell to break 
his neck, for the Lord Richard Nixon forgot that his cabinet 
members were all Sons of Business. 


Bike protest 


Monterey Peninsula bicyclists, 
after a poor turnout last week 
at Pebble Beach,are scheduling 


is not in the running, but Wash- , second assault on 17-Mile 


in California, the political at- 
mosphere becomes heavier with 
intensifving campaigns. 

At the beginning of the year 
there were ll announced pres- 
idential candidates, nine of whom 
were democrats. The other two 
are Linda Jenness of the So- 
cialist Workers’ Party, and the 
incumbent president. They stand 
at opposite ends of the polit- 
ical spectrum as it is expres- 
sed in election-politics. In be- 
tween them seems to be the meat 
of the primary excitement. 

The nine people who were vying 
for the democratic nomination 
are George McGovern, senator 
from South Dakota; Hubert 
Humphrey, senator from Minn- 
esota; Edmund Muskie, senator 
from Maine; Shirley Chisholm, 
the only black and the only 
woman, a representative from 
New York; George Wallace, gov- 
ernor of Alabama; John Lindsay, 
mayor of New York; Sam Yorty, 
mayor of Los Angeles; Henry 
Jackson, senator from Washing- 
ton; and Edward Kennedy, the 
undeclared canidate, senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Of these nine people, only five 
can be seriously considered 
as the democratic choice; 
McGovern, Humphrey, Wallace, 
Muskie, and Kennedy. 

When the primaries began, 
Muskie was the odds-on favor- 
ite for the nomination. As the 


primaries progressed, however, 
it became more and more e- 
vident that Muskie’s hold on the 
number one spot was not a par- 
ticularly strong one. 


for Muskie’s loss of ground is 
George McGovern of South Da- 
kota. In the New Hampshire 
primary Muskie was moved to 
tears by getting considerably 
fewer votes than he estimated. 
McGovern picked up the votes 
that Muskie missed. After the 
Pennsylvania primary the trend 
was obvious enough to Muskie 
that he withdrew from the race. 
He is still not to be totally 
discounted, as some political 
forecasters feel that the con- 
vention may turn to him to 
break the possible deadlock that 
could develop between McGovern 
and Humphrey. 

McGovern was relatively un- 
known in national politics up 
until a year-and-a-half ago when 
he declared his candidacy. Since 
that time he has reached the 
level of one of the two most 
popular, if not the most pop- 
ular, of the democratic hopefuls. 
To many he represents the only 
real possibility for change in 
american politics. 

His chief rival is Hubert Hum- 
phrey, Minnesota senator and 
former vice - president under 
Juhnson. Humphrey’s main sup- 
port seems to come from labor 
and established middle - class 
minority factions. 

Next in consideration is George 
Wallace. Wallace has surprised 
his success. He has stepped up 
his campaign in the northern 
states. His strongest backers 
seem to be the white, lower- 
class, blue collar workers. 

Edward Kennedy of Massachu- 
setts continues to say that he 


ington sources feel that he would 
accept the nomination if it were 
offered. 

The up - coming democratic 
convention is going to be the 
one to watch. The fur should 
fly when these cats get down 
to it. 
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Drive. Tomorrow, May 13, at 
noon the bikers will meet at 
the Pacific Grove 17-Mile Drive 


Legal duality 


Guest Editorial by Benjamin 
Franklin 

When the government drafts 
men under the age of 21 into the 
military, the draftees should 
have, along with other lawful 
rights of manhood, the right to 
drink alcoholic beverages. 

Our government takes a two- 
sided stand on a matter so 
‘‘small’’ as the drinking prob- 
lem. On the one hand, there 
is the military law that allows 
men under 21 to buy and drink 
alcoholic beverages, so long as 
they do so on post, or in over- 
seas areas, off post. 

On the other hand, any one of 
the same men would be fined, 
locked up, or both, if caught 
drinking off post in any civilian 
establishment. 

The government says at this 
point to the young men: As long 
as you stay on post, you are 
men, but as soon as you leave 
the protection of the post, you 
are to consider yourselves 
boys. 

I say, Shame! Ifa man is 
considered a man at one locae 
tion, shouldn’t he be considered 
just as much a man at another? 
Does location make one moreor 
less a man? 

Secondly, there is the war as- 
pect to be considered. Many 
of our young men have been 
asked to defend our country in 
war-torn areas. Some come 
back whole, others return with 
some member of the body 
missing, and some don’t come 
back at all. And yet, no matter 
what their fate, they have fought 
and died believing they were 
men. If a man is old enough to 
fight and die for his country, 
he should certainly be allowed 
to drink without fear of being 
punished by civil law. 

if, then, it can be said that 
locations, rank and accomplish- 
ments represent the military 
government’s definition of man- 
hood, how, then, can the civil 
government argue that age is 
the most important factor? 

So, then, the government 
should grant all privileges of 
manhood to all men drafted into 
the military, regardless of age; 
or not draft them until they are 
able to grant such privileges 
without the fear that they are 
sending a boy out to do a man’s 


entrance with a sponsor. job. 


Woman keeps war from 
interfering with her life 


By Paul Krizinauskas 

A telephone conversation between a mother and a secretary 
was overheard. The mother wanted information about an antiwar 
demonstration involving Santa Cruz students. (The protest in 
question took place at Fort Ord last week.) 

It turned out that this woman’s neighbor had seen her daughter 
at the protest and had informed the mother of her daughter’s 
participation. The woman, apparently overcome by responsibility, 
called MPC to check the accuracy of the information. She also 
expressed an opinion that it is okay for her daughter to be against 
the war but she doesn’t want her to participate in demonstrations. 

The woman also felt that, if her daughter participated, all 
funds for her education would be cut off. She didn’t want her 
daughter protesting instead of going to school. (The protest 
took place on Saturday.) 

Needless to say, the conversation was surprising. Voting 
rights don’t change a mother’s protection and guidance. Being 
opposed to the war is not an opinion to be expressed aloud. Des- 
truction of human lives does not matter if it does not interfere 
with personal lives. 

There seems to be a similarity between witnessing a street 
murder without getting involved and witnessing a mass murder 
without raising a voice. 


The SF Chronicle last week quoted Major George H. Watkins 
Jr., one of the last to leave a beseiged town in Vietnam. He 
said, ‘“When the Communists were here before, from 1945 to 1954, 
the people didn’t have much to eat or good clothes on their backs; 
but morally they were happy, because the Communists brought 
justice to this land for ten years, not the corruption we have 
here now.’’ 

This is a re-stated opinion; one which continues to stir antiwar 
sentiment. Nothing is worse than war and the constant threat 
of death; let people live. 


x 
By 


Jan Sansom 


‘’You’ve come a long way, baby,” says an advertisement that 


exploits Women’s Liberation to sell cigarettes. 


It depicts a 


woman of 50 years ago and a women of today to show the pro- 


gress women have made. 


Actually, women have undergone some changes. 
woman may be “opinionated’’ and ‘‘liberated.’’ 


Now they have their own cigarette. 


The new 
She may not 


look like a model from Cosmopolitan. She may ‘‘aggressively”’ 


hold her own in a discussion. 
She may be ‘‘unfeminine’”’ by 
offering to pay her own way. 

Or she may even be one of 
those ‘‘bra-burning radicals.”’ 

But one thing she is not--she 
is not ‘‘passive’’ or ‘‘subdued’’ 
or in any way ‘‘drab.’’ There 
are several women on campus 
who are most definitely not drab. 
They are involved in fields 
ranging from politics to ecology. 
How do they see themselves 
and the traditional women’s 
role? 

‘Tt was hard for me to over- 
come the sexual role,’’ says 
Lizz Campos of MECHA, a 
Chicano organization. ‘‘It is 
enforced from childhood; we 
learn that certain attributes are 
feminine and desirable and that 
we must conform to them.” 

Marla Martin, a member of 
MPC’s' Environmental Action 
Committee, agrees. ‘‘My Pa- 
rents have always protected me 
more than they have my bro- 
thers,’’ she Says. 

‘‘We are taught to play with 
dolls and act like little mo- 
thers,’’ says Tina Lund. She 
confesses playing with toy trucks 


as a child and hiding them from 
her mother. ‘‘Even then I was 
conscious of the role.’’ Lund 
is active in California politics, 
having been nominated earlier 
this year as a Muskie delegate 
to the Democratic National Con- 
vention. 

Joyce Yamashita, an El 
Yanqui editor, expressed her 
anxiety abut ‘‘not being fe- 
minine enough as a teenager.”’ 

Many men say they are turned 
off by outspoken women. HOw 
do these women feel about men? 
‘‘T’ve always had a good rapport 
with men,’’ Says Sue Rawlings, 
secretary for MPC’s Par- 
liament. 

Lund feels men are mistaken 
when they associate Women’s 
Liberation with hatred of men. 
“T don’t hate men, but I do 
think they don’t take women 
seriously enough. If I get into 
a serious discussion witha man, 
I’m labeled aggressive.’’ 

Campos also admitted being 
called aggressive, as did Deb- 
bie Berry, a member of 
Parliament’s House of Lords. 
‘‘In my culture,’’ Campos ex- 
plained, ‘‘the traditional roles 


Arthur McMillan elected 


The MPC Honor Society 
elected their Board of Directors 
and Committeemen during their 
monthly meeting April 28. 

The following individuals will 
serve for the 1972-73 academic 
year: 

Board of Directors: President - 
Arthur McMillan;l VP - Andre 
Martin; 2VP - Linda Guerrero; 
treasurer - Jean MckKissick; 
corresponding secretary - Pat- 
ricia Castillo; and recording 


CEASSTER TED 
TERM PAPERS - national com- 
pany needs campus distributor. 
Send qualifications to: The Pa- 
per Mill, 9435 Charleville, Be- 
erly Hills, Calif,, 90212 
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secretary - Dr. Idelle Sullens 
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Honors Committee: Mary 
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Guerrero (chairman), 
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Stephanie Kawata, Louise White 
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Martin (chairman). 
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are even more dominant. I 
have to confront the ‘macho’ 
image that men are naturally 
passionate and virile, and wo- 
men are naturally chaste and 
passive.’’ 

The women agree that it’s 
difficult to be ‘‘just friends’’ 
with men because they find 
themselves playing sexual 
games. ‘‘Men tend to think that 
if a woman is friendly, she’s 
trying to make a play,’’ says 
Berry. 

Wannell Frank, MPC corres- 
pondent to the Monterey Herald, 
admits, ‘“‘I find myself acting 
differently when a man enters 
the room.’’ 

Yamashita feels it’s difficult 
for a woman to have male 
friends if she is serious about 
a particular man. ‘‘Men are 
much more insecure than wo- 
men,’’ says Frank. She be- 
lieves women don’t feel as 
threatened when their husbands 
flirt as men do when their wives 
flirt. 

‘‘What makes me mad is this 
free love trip,’’ says Rawlings. 
‘‘Men expect sex and if the 
woman refuses she’s told she’s 
not with it.’’ She feels women 
seek commitment and aren’t 
prepared for sex without love. 
Frank calls sex without love 
‘‘mechanical.’’ 

Campos warns women not to 
be in a panic to get married. 
“The societal pressure to marry 
is strong, and too many young 
women rush into an unhappy 
union.’ 

But Berry is looking forward 
to marriage. She feels the man 
should be the dominant partner 
but the woman should be able 
to voice her opinions. ‘If a 
man wants to go out and work 
so I can stay home and raise 
children, I think that’s great,”’ 
she says. 

It?s common to hear a woman 
say ‘‘I don’t like other women.”’ 
What is the reason behind this 
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dislike? ‘Women almost un- 
consciously compete with each 
other for a man’s attention,”’ 
says Lund. She believes woman 
are programmed to attract men 
and as a result become competi- 
tive and ‘bitchy’’ with each 
other. 

“T always compare myself 
with other women and wonder 
if I meet the standard,’’ says 
Yamashita. Campos responds, 
‘‘But those standards of beauty 
are devastating. They allow 
no deviation from the norm.’’ 

Before Campos entered col- 
lege she had always preferred 
men. ‘‘But I’m excited because 
I’ve met so many interesting wo- 
men here.’’ Lund says women 
need to strengthen the idea of 
sisterhood and cooperate with 
each other rather than compete. 

Most women aren’t aware of 
the ways in which they are dis- 
criminated against because they 
are so subtle. Campos feels 
we must first abolish the legal 
ways women are oppressed. 
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Right now a married woman has 
no property rights. She can’t 
sign a contract, and anti- 
abortion laws even control what 
she can do with her body. 

Lund is critical of male teach- 
ers who make smirking jokes 
about Women’s Liberation. 
Martin doesn’t want ‘‘prefer- 
ential treatment’? because she 
is a female. ‘I enjoy being 
treated special because I’m me, 
but not because I’m a woman.” 

The stress is on being an 
individual. The new woman 
wants to be herself, not the 
product of a social mold. She 
is aware of her environment, 
her society, and the people a- 
round her, ‘‘aggressive’’ though 
it may be. 

“Right now the Women’s 
Liberation Movement isn’t popu- 
lar,’’ says Lund, ‘‘but who knows 
what will happen in five to ten 
years?’’ 

We have come a long way, 
baby--watch out! 


Jazz dance class 
incorporates rhythm 


By Joyce Yamashita 

Interested in toning up those 
long-lost muscles--or having an 
advanced lesson in unique 
forms? 

Open to new and continuing 
high school andcollege students, 
a modern jazz dance class is 
currently offered by Tani Crow- 
ley, a former student of New 
York’s Eric Hopkins and legend- 
ary Martha Graham. 

Under the Community Ser- 
vices Program, the beginners 
class is held Tuesdays, at 6pm. 
The intermediate classes meet 
Tuesdays at 7:30 pm and Sat- 
urdays at 1:30 pm through the 
end of May. Classes meet in 


MPC’s Dance Studio. 
A former MPC student, Crow- 


ley received her degree in dance 
from UCLA and served in the 
Peace Corps in the West Indies, 
where she developed a children 
and adult dance program and 
choreographed the traditional 
festival. 

The houreand-a-half classes 
concentrate on jazz-oriented ex- 
ercises and choreography. 
Crowley commented, ‘‘My style 
incorporates modern forms into 
jazz, but I also work with a 
rhythmical form. I work into 
that using Cuban, Latin Ameri- 
can, Spanish and Africanbeats.’’ 

More information can be ob- 
tained by calling the Dance Stu- 
dio during class hours or the 
Community Services office. 
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graduating, you'll receive an officer’s commission in the Air Force. Also, this year, 
for the first time, the Air Force is offering hundreds of scholarships in the Air Force 
ROTC 2-year program paying full tuition; lab expenses; incidental fees; a text- 
book allowance and the same $100 each month, tax free. For more information, 
mail in the coupon today. Or, call 800-631-1972 toll free.” Enroll in the Air Force 


ROTC, and get your future off the ground. 
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Rodriguez sets national swim mark 
as Lobos place seventh in state 


Seven Lobo aquamen emerged 
from the water of the State 
Junior College Meet as poten- 
tial All-Americans. Bill 
Rodriguez, MPC’s all-star 
swimmer, has the possibility 
of being listed as All-American 
for eight different events. 

The State Meet team con- 
sisted of ten men: Bill 
Rodriguez, Randy Harris, Bob 
Monroe, Jack Southard, Bob 
Horn, Jim Dickinson, Larry 
Jung, Don House, Chad Hoffman, 
and Thad Sigourney. All but 
the last three are potential All- 
Americans, 

MPC pulled in 114 points to 
place seventh in the State Meet. 
Pasadena C. C. placed first 
with 268 points. The meet 
drew 40 teams, 30 of which 
placed. 

Rodriguez was the most ime 
pressive competitor; he set a 
National Junior College record 
in the 100-yd. butterfly, a time 
of 51.3 seconds. [If it is any 
indication of where Billis going, 
Gary Illman, a member of the 
1964 Olympic Swim team, had 
held this same record. 

Rodriguez will be All- 
American for sure because of 
the new record. The other 


events in which he may receive 
the title are: 100 and 200 yd. 
backstrokes, 200 and 400 yd. 
individual medleys, 200-yd. but- 
terfly, medley relay and free- 
style relay. 

Bob Horn has two shots at 
being All-American. He is 
MPC’s diver. He placed fifth 
and seventh on the l-meter and 
3-meter diving boards, respect- 


ively. For both of the events 
he will probably be All- 
American, 


Rodriguez took first in the 
individual medley at 4:16.4. 
Harris tied for third in both 
the 100 and 200-yd. breast- 
strokes with 1:02.3 and 2:16.8. 
Jung was tenth in the 200-yd. 
breaststroke with 2:22.1. 

The medley relay team with 
Rodriguez, Harris, Southard and 
Monroe came in fourth at 3:42.2. 
In the freestyle relay, Dickin- 
son replaced Monroe and the 
team placed ninth for 3:18.8. 

House and Hoffman each had 
lifetime bests after the meet. 
House had 23 flat for the 50-yd. 
freestyle; Hoffman had 1:57.2 
in the 200-yd. freestyle and 
08.2 in the 100-yd. butterfly. 

Harris may be mentioned four 
times in the All-American 


McGovern supporters 
active on campus 


From Page One 


marked. He went on, “For 
those not interested, maybe we 
can get them interested.’’ 

Another function of the group 
will be to try to organize cam- 
paign activities in the Penin- 
sula high schools. Beth Gaffey, 
coordinator of the high school 
campaign, noted ‘‘There are a 
lot of people in the high schools 
who are eligible voters or will 
be before the election. We 
hope to get as many of them 
involved as we can.”’ 


The group hopes to bring some 
speakers and possibly some en- 
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tertainment to the campus and 
the community for fund-raising. 
It will be coordinating its act- 
ivities with the McGovern for 
President Monterey County 
Headquarters. 
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standings. Southard has two 
shots; Monroe and Dickinson 
each have one, 

This Meet concluded a very 
successful season for Coach 
Trendt. He said, “This is by 
far the most outstanding team 
we’ve had at MPC.”’ Because 
of this success, Harris has been 
offered a scholarship to 
UC Berkeley, which he is going 
to accept. 

In praising the team, the coach 
added, ‘I feel that all the hard 
work, long hours, and extreme 
dedication shown by the team 
this year has been directly re- 
sponsible for the team’s success 
at the State Meet.”’ 


Camacho 
campaigns 


at MPC 


From Page One 

Striking at depletion allow- 
ances for big business, Camacho 
said, ‘‘Every day going by is 
a depletion in your work re- 
sources. Why shouldn’t you get 
a depletion allowance?” He 
indicated that he will work for 
the ‘little man.’’ 

In describing himself and his 
campaign he said that he does 
not represent a lot of money; 
he does represent a lot of peo- 
ple. Camacho is running a poor 
man’s campaign; seeking small 
donations but relying mostly on 
volunteer helpers. 

About 100 people, listening 
attentively, were in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the speaker. 
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swims the breaststroke in practice preparing 
for the state junior college swimming championships at Golden 
West College in Huntington Beach last Friday and Saturday. 


Harris and Rodriguez 
chalk up swim points 


MPC swimmers Randy Harris 
and Bill Rodriguez are chalking 
up the points. 

At the junior college meet at 
MPC in April, Randy set a new 
pool and conference breast- 
stroke record of 2:18.5, just 
2.0 seconds short of the North- 
ern California record. 

Bill set a 100-yard butterfly 
record of 51.3 seconds. 

Born in Coalinga, Randy was 
taught to swim at the age of 
four by his mother, a compe- 
tition swimmer. He iS a 
graduate of Monterey High. 

Majoring in environmental 
design, Randy hopes to become 
a landscape architect. Randy 
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gives much of the credit for his 
success to the team and to 
Coach Trendt, saying, ‘‘I could 
not make it without them.’’ 

Bill is a native of Monterey. 
He attended St. Angela School 
and graduated from PG High. 
BROKE RECORDS 
This year Bill broke records 
in breaststroke, 1000-yard, in- 
dividual free style, 200-yard, 
butterfly, 200-yard backstroke 
and 200-yard individual medley 
competition. 

Bill majors in general educa- 
tion with emphasis on science. 
Both Randy and Bill hope to 
attend four-year colleges with 
possible scholarships. 
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